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BOOK REVIEWS 

The Power of a God, and Other One-act Plays. By Thacher How- 
land Guild, with Sketches of His Life and Work. Urbana, Illinois: 
The University of Illinois Press. 1919. Pp.151. 

Mr. Guild, whose untimely death at the age of thirty-five 
occurred on July 21, 1914, was educated at Brown University, 
and afterward became a member of the department of English at 
the University of Illinois. The present volume contains the text 
of four of his plays, and appreciations of his character and of the 
spirit of his work by Prof. George P. Baker, of Harvard University, 
under whom Mr. Guild studied dramatic construction; Prof. 
Thomas Crosby, Jr., of Brown University, and Prof. Stuart P. 
Sherman, of the University of Illinois ; and Mr. F. VV. K. Drury, 
of the University of Illinois Library. 

Mr. Guild wrote sixteen plays in all, extending from one to 
three acts in length, one of them being a translation (A Neiv 
Drama) with Prof. J. D. Fitz-Gerald from the Spanish of Ta- 
mayo-y-Baus. Of the others, five remain unpublished. The four 
selected for inclusion in the present volume had not previously 
appeared in print, although all of them had, been produced, — 
three by the Players Club of the University of Illinois, and one 
by the Harvard Dramatic Club. This last — The Higher Good — 
is easily the best of the four. The others are entitled, respectively, 
The Class of ' '56, The Power of a God, and The Portrait. 

The author of these plays had led an active, alert life ; was 
deeply interested in the dramatic idea and in the art of the 
theatre ; was discerning and discriminating in the analyses of 
character based upon daily contacts ; and possessed an unusually 
attractive personality. Despite his energy and fidelity to his 
programme, however, it cannot be said that his work manifests 
any quality of achieved greatness. In general, keen as is his 
sense for situations and sincere as is his feeling for humanity, 
it is apparent that he has not thought deeply and painfully enough 
to escape from amateurishness of both content and style. His 
work, too, is over-hasty, and he is too easily satisfied with approxi- 
mations rather than realities of tone and 'moment'. In The 
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Portrait, a romantic one-act Morality, there is an infelicitous 
admixture of the mediaeval and the modern, a weakness at times 
in scansion, and a textual reminiscence of King Lear (I-i-99) that 
nothing in the situation or atmosphere would seem to justify. 

The Power of a God shows' dramatic instinct misdirected, even 
perverted, because of the writer's dissatisfaction with Augustus 
Thomas's treatment of hypnotism in The Witching Hour, a dis- 
satisfaction which we share. The melodramatic atmosphere 
and plot of The Power of a God quite fail to convince the reader 
that they participate in the stuff of life itself. We must evaluate 
this, and the realistic-idyllic, thinly plotted The Class of '56 as 
ineffective work : the one is as unpleasantly hectic as the other 
is anaemic, despite its injected boisterousness. 

The Higher Good, however, is well conceived and capably 
fashioned, developing, with a good deal of originality and zest, 
a situation of unusual emotional value, against a background at 
once sordid and spiritual, — the Bridge Mission in the New York 
slums. There is a trinity of conflicts here, interacting one on an- 
other. (1) Governor John Broadleigh, of the state of New York, 
finds his long degraded but now lately converted brother Joe 
in the Mission, which the Governor is visiting for purposes half 
human, half political. Shall he recognize and accept his brother 
publicly, in the face of his impending candidacy for the Presi- 
dency? Thus the Governor versus the Governor. (2) The 
Governor and Joe engage in a stirring dialogue, wherein each 
reveals certain facets in the truth of his character. (3) The 
Governor listens to and tries to combat the views of Gustafson, 
his advisory secretary, and Captain Bannon, his bodyguard, as 
representing his political hopes and ambitions. The denouement, 
after the protagonist's severe introspective struggle, proves satis- 
fying. The characterizations are skilful, although occasionally 
too obvious, and the plot-charting is soundly done. 

This play illustrates the real if immature dramatic power of 
Mr. Guild, whose early death appears to have cut off a writer, 
judged by his best moment, as Emerson requires us to judge, of 
considerable promise. „ 



